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Howdy, boys and girls and ghosts! I suppose 
that like the penglets you are looking forward 
to Halloween and tricks and treats. 

Last year, we almost didn’t have any treats. 
About a week before Halloween, we heard 
strange noises around the house and noticed 
odds and ends disappearing. They were the 
kind of odds and ends that Lulu, the penglets’ 





pet lobster, likes to eat, and that means just 
about anything. The candy and apples I had 
bought for Halloween vanished, and so did 
our pile of scrap paper, and our empty tooth- 
paste tubes, and Peterkin’s fine pebble collec- 
tion. I questioned Lulu, but she waved a claw 
and denied everything. 

And then one evening, just as I was holding 
Lulu under my arm and reading the penglets 
a blood-curdling, haunted-house mystery, there 
was a scratching and a tapping outside the 
door. We rushed into the hall. On the floor lay 
a gleaming white lobster, chewing Uncle Wal- 
rus’ tobacco pouch. 


“Lulu!” I cried sternly to the white lobster. 
And then I realized that I was still holding 
Lulu under my arm. 

Uncle Walrus slashed his cane down hard 
on the white lobster’s back. “My tobacco!” he 
boomed furiously. 

The cane passed through the lobster. The 
lobster kept on eating. 

“It’s a ghost!” whispered Peterkin in an 
awed voice. “It’s a white lobster ghost!” 

And sure enough, it was. 

After that, our lobster ghost didn’t even 
bother to hide. Night and day he crawled 
around the house, eating everything in sight. 
Lulu tagged along, and every now and then 
she would be thrown a nice morsel of carpet or 
dishpan or my favorite rubber plant. 

Of course we tried to catch the ghost. But 
whenever we had him trapped in a corner, he 
melted away and reassembled somewhere else. 











Poison didn’t bother him, nor boiling water, 
nor sudden loud yells. We all began to look 
a little haggard, even Uncle Walrus. 

Finally, on the morning of Halloween, I 
noticed that nothing new seemed to have dis- 
appeared or been chewed into. I came to break- 
fast beaming. “Well, penglets,” I cried, “looks 
like that lobster ghost has finally left us!” 

“Yes,” sniffed Petunia, looking up with red 
eyes. “He’s gone. And he’s taken Lulu with 
him. Look!” 

She pointed to Lulu’s basket. It hadn’t been 
slept in! 

All that day the penglets moped around. At 
night they didn’t even want to put on their 
costumes and go out ringing doorbells. “What's 
the use?” they said. “Poor little Lulu, she won’t 
be here to help us eat our treats.” 

When their friend, Davy Duck, stopped by 
for them, they did decide to go. But they were 
home early, and piled all the candy and cookies 
they had collected in Lulu’s dish. “We couldn't 
eat,” said Peterkin. “Not with Lulu away.” 


Coming Next Month 


An extra-big Story PARADE is coming next 
month, and it opens on an Adventure on Mars. 
Jennie and Ray Colby live on Mars, they have 
a lovable igyat as a pet, and they explore an 
ancient Martian temple. Super-earthly ex- 
citement? You bet! . . . Getting back down to 
earth, Story PaRapE has the true story of how 
famous Arturo Toscanini became a conductor 
... Not true at all, in fact, pure make-believe, 
is the story of wise, wonderful old Half-hitch, 
The Horse Who Talked, and how he helped 
Mr. Klopsky out of his terrible rabbit trouble 
...A-story that you will read many times and 
long remember is The Grandest Hero. It is 
bright with the swinging of kilts and the skirl 
of bagpipes, and warm with the affection Dun- 
can has for his heroic old grandfather . . . And 
as every year, STORY PARADE again brings you 
a Book-Week Contest with many wonderful 
prizes. Be sure to enter the Contest and win a 
prize for yourself. 
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“Silly sentimentality,” declared Uncle Wal- 
rus, and was just reaching for a piece of fudge 
when we heard a weary shuffling up the stairs. 
The penglets dashed to the door. 

“Lulu!” they cried. “Our darling Lulu! 
You’re back! You’re safe!” 

They knelt down on the floor, stroking Lulu 
and whispering and disentangling the tatters 
of a white sheet from her back and claws. 

Petunia looked up with flashing eyes. ““That 
horrible white thing! He took Lulu to the 
Land of Lobster Ghosts and she didn’t have 
anything to eat all day!” 

“Lulu says they never eat in the Land of 
Lobster Ghosts!” Peterkin reported. “They 
have to come down to earth the week before 
Halloween and stock up for the whole year.” 

“Sure, stock up on my tobacco,” grumbled 
Uncle Walrus. “I bet these two shellfish were 
in cahoots the whole time.” 

Lulu didn’t bother defending herself. She 
just crawled over to the penglets’ Halloween 
treats and started in eating. 


Story of the Cover 


“I think that I will turn into a witch,” says 
Polly. 

“Witches can go flying over trees. 

They can stir a magic brew 

With a magic pinch or two 

And do anything, yes anything, they please. 

I think I'll be a witch,” says Poll. 


“I think that I will run away to sea,” says 
Sammy. 

“I think I'll join a pirate’s hardy crew. 

I will fill the frigate’s hold 

With my bags of shining gold 

And have no one, no one tell me what to do. 

I think I'll go to sea,” says Sam. 


“Perhaps I’d rather be a gentle queen,” says 
Polly. 

“Or I a gallant soldier boy,” says Sam. 

But Fritzi thinks, “Let’s go! 

We are late now anyhow. 

I’m a dog and mean to stay just what I am!” 
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SPORT 
Close-up 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


O ONE thought that 
Barbara 
could win. 


Gardiner 
‘There were 
several older girls, some 
sixteen and _ seventeen 
years old, competing with 
her in the junior jumping 
event of the 1951 Horse — 
Show at the Madison 
Square Garden in New 
York City. But when the 
event was over, eleven- 
year-old Barbara rode off 
with the first-prize cup 
amid the cheers of the sg Sd 
spectators. 

STORY PARADE asked Barbara Gardiner 
to show you boys and girls how to ride a 
horse the way she does at home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., or at the Horse Show. 

The picture above shows Barbara sit- 
ting squarely in the center of the saddle. 
She is perfectly balanced. Her back is 
straight, and she does not bend forward 
over the horse’s neck. But although Bar- 
bara sits up straight in the saddle, she is 
relaxed and not stiff. 

Notice that Barbara’s knees are 
pressed lightly against the sides of the 
horse. She knows that to ride properly, 
the knees must be kept in against the 
sides of the horse, never spread or pointed 
outward. And Barbara holds her elbows 
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in closely to her side, which is the proper 
place for them. Remember, as Barbara 
does, that good riders never spread their 
elbows or knees. 

If you look closely, you can see how 
Barbara places her feet in the stirrups. 
The forward part of her foot rests against 
the metal crossbar, and her heels are 
pointed slightly downward. In this posi- 
tion, should Barbara fall from the horse, 
her foot would fall easily out of the stir- 
rup, and not become stuck in it. 

It is her perfect riding form that has 
made Barbara an outstanding rider at 
the Horse Show for the past three years. 
This year it helped her to win the first 
prize in the junior jumping event. 
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NCE, and not so long ago, there 

were seven witches who lived to- 
gether in a big dark cave. With them 
lived their seven fiery-eyed black cats that 
arched their backs and yowled, because 
they didn’t know how to purr. At a hitch- 
ing post in the corner were seven broom- 
sticks. 

‘The cave was a gloomy place for a 
home, but the witches liked it that way. 

‘They liked the ghostly fingers of ice 
that hung down from the ceiling. ‘They 
liked to watch the bats whirring in and 
out of the opening. 

The seven witches looked exactly 
alike, and they all had the same name, 
the same nickname, and the same birth- 
day! 

The way they looked was just horrible, 
but the witches liked it that way. They 
liked their sharp faces, their dark, pierc- 
ing eyes, their hooked noses, and their 
snaggle teeth. They liked the tangled 
hair that got in their eyes. 

The real name of these seven witches 
was Scatterfright and their nickname was 
Scat. ‘They had to use numbers to keep 
from getting mixed up. There was Scat 
Number One, who was somewhat bossy 
and always telling the other witches what 
to do. And Scat Number Seven, who was 
so good at scaring people that she could 
even scare herself. And all the other 
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The Witches’ 
ithday Party 


By FRANCES VEIRS ae spe ee 
Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG nal 
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Scats in between, all with numbers. 

Their birthday was every Halloween 
and, like everybody else, they liked to 
have fun on their birthday. But my good- 
ness, the kind of fun they liked to have! 

They liked to get on their broom- 
sticks, with the cats sitting in front of 
them, yowling, and the bats flying around 
their heads, and go sailing up, up into the 
moonlight, and then all around where 
there were people to frighten. ‘They 
thought the most fun in the world was 
scaring people out of their wits. 

One Halloween, when it was getting 
dark and children everywhere were put- 
ting on costumes to go to parties, six of 
the witches were sitting in the cave, mak- 
ing plans for the night. 

Scat Number ‘Two said, “I'll tap on the 
windows and, when the people look up, 
I’ll make a horrible face at them.” 

“You don’t need to make a horrible 
face,’ said Scat Number Five. “You look 
horrible enough, already.” 

“Thank you,” said Scat Number ‘Two. 
“That is quite the nicest compliment I 
ever had.” 

Scat Number Four said, “‘I’ll sneak up 
behind people on the street and nudge 
them in the back. Think how scared 
they'll be when they turn around and see 
me!” 


Scat Number “T’ll make 
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Three said, 

























































myself invisible and I'll laugh a horrible 
laugh right in their ears. Like this... 
heh, heh, heh!” 

Scat Number Seven said, “What J am 
going to do is a secret, but it is a thing so 
frightful that I’m certain to scare my- 
self.” 

Then the six witches were quiet. ‘They 
were thinking up more ways to have fun 
on their birthday. And they were wish- 
ing Scat Number One would hurry back. 
No doubt she would bring some lovely 
ideas. 

Scat Number One had gone out to spy 
on the boys and girls and find out who 
was going to be where. That way she 
could scare more people better. She 
might be a little bossy, but she was cer- 
tainly a proper witch! 

At last Scat Number One came sailing 
in on her broomstick. ‘The other witches 
could hardly wait to find out what hor- 
rible new things she had in mind. 

“Tell us about your trip,” they said. 

Scat Number One sat down and looked 
dreamy-eyed. And a _ witch looking 
dreamy-eyed is a very funny thing to see. 
The other witches thought she must be 
sick. 


“I saw the usual things,” she said. 
“Boys and girls going to Halloween par- 
ties, just as in other years, or going from 











door to door, calling, “Trick or treat.’ But 
the most wonderful thing I saw wasa little 
girl’s birthday party.” 

“Birthday party?” echoed the other 
witches. ““What’s a birthday party? Is it 
something more horrible than anything 
we ever thought of?” 

“It’s a cake with candles and pink ic- 
ing,” said Scat Number One dreamily. 
“And ice cream. And pretty little things 
called favors. And the table covered with 
a lacy cloth. And they played games.” 

The other witches were amazed at such 
unwitch-like talk. 

But now Scat Number One surprised 
them even more. She said, “I’m going to 
conjure up a birthday cake with candles 
and pink icing. And ice cream and favors 
and a lacy tablecloth. Tonight we'll stay 
home and have a birthday party.” 

Scat Numbers Two, Three, Four, Five, 
Six and Seven nearly fainted. Not go out 
and scare people out of their wits on this 
best night of the year? It was unbeliev- 
able! But nobody said anything, because 
they were all a little afraid of Scat Num- 
ber One. 

‘Then Scat Number One started con- 
juring. She had certainly stopped being a 
proper witch—she didn’t even use the 
right conjure words. Instead of saying: 

Shake and tremble, shake and tremble, 

Let the witches’ brew assemble. 
she sang: 

Happy birthday to me, 

Happy birthday to me, 

Happy birthday, dear Scatterfright, 

Happy birthday to me! 

Seven times she sang the happy birth- 
day song. And then .. . on the big rock 
that usually held the witches’ bitter brew, 
there appeared a lacy tablecloth, a beauti- 
ful birthday cake with candles and pink 
icing, seven dishes of strawberry ice 
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cream, and seven little 
pink and white hats. 
“What a wonderful 
birthday party!’ said 
Scat Number One, as 
she cut the cake into 
seven enormous pieces. 


The other’ witches 
tasted the cake and 
nearly choked. How 
could anybody like 


cake, they thought. It 
was simply terrible! 

But when they tasted 
the ice cream, they de- 
cided that this was 
even worse. Who could possibly eat 
anything sweet? The witches didn’t want 
to be impolite, so they ate the candles. 

Scat Number One tried very hard to 
eat her cake and ice cream. After all, she 
was the one who had conjured it up, and 
it was exactly like the cake and ice cream 
at the little girl’s birthday party. 

But after three bites her face turned 
green and after two more she fainted. 

The other witches rubbed her face 
with icicles, and soon she was sitting up 
again. ““Maybe the cake and ice cream 
will taste better when they’re old and 
moldy,’ she apologized. ““Anyway, we 
can put on our hats and play games.” 

The other witches were sad—they 
wanted so much to be flying around on 
their broomsticks, scaring people out of 
their wits. And they looked even sadder, 
with the dainty little pink and white hats 
perched on their scraggly heads. 

Scat Number One didn’t feel like con- 
juring up anything to play games with, 
so instead of pinning the tail on the 
donkey she decided they would pin their 
kerchiefs on the cats. But the cats didn’t 
like to be stuck with pins. They yowled 
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louder than ever and hid in the cave. 

Scat Number One tried game after 
game, and the others became sadder and 
sadder. ‘hey were ashamed because they 
weren't acting like proper witches. 

‘Then suddenly Scat Number One took 
off her pink and white cap and shouted, 
“Great snakes and smoking cauldrons! 
Who wants to have a silly old birthday 
party!” She went straight to the hitching 
post and picked up her broomstick. 

The other witches let out a great cry 
of joy. They were going to have fun on 
their birthday, after all! Oh, what a night 
for flying! 

They would tap on windows and make 
horrible faces at people. ‘They would 
sneak up behind people on the street and 
nudge them in the back. ‘They would 
laugh—heh, heh, heh—right in people’s 
ears. They would scare the wits out of 
everybody. 

And right away seven proper witches 
went sailing through the air on their 
broomsticks, with seven cats sitting in 
front of them, yowling, and bats flying 
around their heads. ‘They certainly liked 
it that way. 
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By MARION HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the Author 


Along toward the end of school, there 
was a big drive to raise money to buy a 
movie projector, and whichever room 
raised the most money would win a prize. 

“Look, we'll get a gang together and 
collect old newspapers,” said Billy to 
Fats. ‘““The junk yard’s giving seventy 
cents a hundred.” 

‘A hundred papers?” asked Fats. 

“No, dopey,—a hundred pounds.” 

“A hundred pounds!” exclaimed Fats. 
“Say, you got any idea how many papers 
it takes to make a hundred pounds?” 

“Listen, the money’s for a movie ma- 
chine at school, isn’t it?’’ demanded Billy. 

“Yeah, but who gets to pick out the 
movies? The teachers, you bet. Our 
Little Feathered Friends. Some Interest- 
ing Facts about Pig Iron. Besides, it’s too 
hot to work.” Fats leaned back against a 
tree and yawned. “Go ahead, work your- 
self to death, but count me out.” 

“All right, all right. Just don’t come 
around later, begging me to cut you in, 
that’s all,”’ said Billy angrily. 

By the end of the week, everybody in 
Miss Dowd’s room was turning in money 
except Fats, and Billy wasn’t speaking to 
him any more. Then on Saturday, Fats 
heard his mother say, “‘I’d give anything 
if I just had a good excuse to get rid of all 
these awful old comic books. Look at 
them—all over the place.” 

It suddenly occurred to Fats that other 
mothers might feel the same way. So he 
got an old grocery carton and went right 
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to work. He went from door to door, ask- 
ing politely, ““Do you have any old comic 
books that you could donate to raise 
money for a movie machine at our 
school?” 


Well, it turned out Fats was right. The 
mothers were simply tickled to death to 
clear out all the old limp comics that were 
cluttering up the house, and for such a 
good cause, too. Some places Fats got as 
many as twenty or thirty, and he had to 
make a lot of trips home to empty the 
carton, but it sure beat hauling loads of 
paper and scrap metal clear across town 
to the junk yard. He worked fast, because 
he had an idea that business would fall off 
as soon as all the kids started coming 
home to supper. 

Monday after school he set up an old 
table on the sidewalk with a sign: Bar- 
gains in Comics—Old but Still Good. 
Then he dragged out a chair and settled 
back to read. The only trouble was that 
customers kept buying the comics before 
he had a chance to finish them. 

They were mostly satisfied customers, 
too; but Billy came around, boiling mad, 
because his mother had handed Fats 
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some of his favorite old comics, and he 
wanted them back. And he didn’t see 
why he should have to pay for them, 
either. 

But Fats reminded him that it was all 
for the sake of a movie machine at school. 
So then Billy said that by rights he ought 
to poke Fats one in the nose. But he 
didn’t. He just walked off and hollered 
back that it would be a long time before 
he ever did Fats a favor again. 

Well, when the money was all raised, 
it was Miss Dowd’s room that had raised 
the most and won the prize. And the prize 
turned out to be this: they were to see 
the very first movie, in their own room, 
and a lot of distinguished visitors were 
coming to see the movie, too,—like mem- 
bers of the School Board and officers of 
the P.T.A. 
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Miss Dowd was in a perfect dither 
about it, and she started right in appoint- 
ing committees to get ready for the big 
day. There was a Program Committee 
and a Decorations Committee and a Re- 
freshments Committee, and even a Com- 
mittee to Sandpaper and Varnish the 
Desk ‘Tops. And an Aquarium Commit- 
tee, because the goldfish tanks were so 
covered with green stuff you could hardly 
see the goldfish. Billy was chairman of 
this committee. 

Finally everybody in the room was on 
some committee or other except Fats. He 
figured Miss Dowd had forgotten about 
him, so he scrouged down in his seat and 
thought how lucky he was. But suddenly 
she called his name. 

“Bruce Martin—stand up.” Fats stood 
up and everybody looked at him and 
wondered what he had done now. He was 
wondering the same thing himself. “I 
know you will all be proud of Bruce when 
I tell you that he raised more money for 
our drive than any other single pupil in 
the school,” announced Miss Dowd. “In 














recognition of his hard work and school 
spirit, I am appointing him to make the 
speech of welcome to our distinguished 
visitors.” 

“Speech?” croaked Fats. ““What’ll I 
say?” 

But nobody heard him, because every- 
body started clapping, and it took Miss 
Dowd about ten minutes to get them to 
stop. After school, Fats asked Billy if he 
would help him with the speech, but 


Billy said coldly, ‘‘Huh, serves you right, 
selling other people’s comics. Besides, 
after all that hard work and school spirit, 
writing a speech ought to be a cinch.” 

All the committees got to work right 
away, and what with holding meetings 
and taking trips to get supplies, they 
hardly showed up at school at all. Not 
even the Aquarium Committee, though 
Fats couldn’t see how cleaning out a few 
fish tanks was so much of a job. 

But somehow Billy persuaded Miss 
Dowd that the goldfish were looking 
mighty poorly. The whole Aquarium 
Committee had to go to the library to do 
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research on the Care and Feeding of 
Goldfish, and they didn’t come back till 
three o'clock. ‘Then they polished up the 
tanks and put in fresh sand and water 
plants, and threw out all the fish food, 
because they had read in some book that 
fish do better on live food. So they had to 














The room was filled with mosquitoes 


go out every morning with jars and scoop 
up pond water with little wiggly things 
in it for the goldfish to eat. 

Only Fats stayed right at his desk, 
sweating over a speech of welcome for 
distinguished visitors, except when he 
had to move to somebody else’s desk to 
let the sandpapering and varnishing 
committee work on his. He used up three 
pencils, chewing them down at one end 
and sharpening them up at the other, be- 
fore he got a speech to suit Miss Dowd. 

And then he still had to learn it by heart 
and practice saying it, with gestures. He 
did this at home, in his own room with 
the door locked, until he discovered that 
his kid brothers were outside looking 
through the keyhole. So then he quit 
practicing and just hoped he would break 
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a leg or the school would burn down. 
But the big day arrived, and he hadn’t 
broken a leg, and the school hadn't 
burned down. And even though it was 
the hottest day of the year, his mother 
made him wear a necktie and his new 
suit, coat and all. When he got to school, 








and with slapping, spraying people. 


he went around behind the lockers and 
began mumbling to himself, “Fellow 
classmates and honored guests, on behalf 
of Miss Dowd’s room, I—uh—” He dug 
into his pants pocket, where he had been 
carrying his speech around for a week. 
But he was wearing his new pants. ‘The 
pocket was empty. 

Fats felt hot all over, but his hands 
were cold. ‘Fellow 
whispered again. 

‘Then the bell rang, and he had to take 
his seat. In a blur, he watched the dis- 
tinguished guests come in and seat them- 


classmates,” he 


selves. And then Miss Dowd called out 


his name. 

Fats stumbled up the aisle and cleared 
his throat. “Fellow classmates—’’ The 
words came out in a small squeak. He 
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tried again. ‘Fellow classmates,” he bel- 
lowed. He couldn’t think of what came 
next, and his right ankle itched some- 
thing fierce, and he didn’t dare scratch 
it. He looked desperately at Miss Dowd. 

“Why, Miss Dowd,” he blurted out. 
‘““There’s a great big mosquito on your 
cheek. Slap it, quick!” 

Miss Dowd slapped, but not quickly 
enough. Suddenly the whole 
seemed to be full of mosquitoes. 


room 





The lady president of the P.'T.A. stood 
up, fanning at the air around her head. 
“IT can’t stand mosquitoes!” she ex- 
claimed. 

classmates and _ honored 
said Fats. But all the fellow 
classmates and honored guests were swat- 
ting mosquitoes. Shorty Morton swatted 
one on Gus Schultz so hard that Gus sat 
right down in the aisle. 

“on behalf of Miss Dowd’s room—”’ 
Fats went on, but his voice was drowned 
out by Miss Dowd’s voice. 

“Year after year,’ said Miss Dowd, 
looking straight at the Chairman of the 
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“Fellow 
guests—"’ 











School Board, “I have requested that 
these windows be screened, and now—” 

Fats gave up and went down to the 
basement and got the janitor, and then 
he went quietly back to his own seat and 
sat down. By the time the janitor had 
sprayed all the mosquitoes and aired out 
the room, Miss Dowd was so confused 
and upset that she forgot all about Fats’ 
speech of welcome, and just signaled to 
the man at the movie machine to go 
ahead. After the movie, the Refresh- 
ments Committee took over, and that was 
one committee that really made sense to 
Fats. He loosened his belt and his necktie 
and pitched in. 

As the class filed out at noon, Billy 
grabbed Fats by the 
sleeve. ‘Stick around 
a couple of minutes, 


didn’t say how many they'd eat, and I 
guess maybe I got ahead of ’em. Then 
it’s been so hot the last few days—well, 
they just up and hatched out, that’s all.” 
_ Fats took it in slowly. “You mean you 
hatched out all those mosquitoes right 
here, right in this room?” 

oP. 

“Oh boy, wait’ll Miss Dowd finds out. 
Will you ever be in trouble!”’ 

“She isn’t going to find out,” said Billy 
calmly. “We'll just dump out all this 
water and put in fresh, and there won't 
be any more mosquitoes.” 

“Where do you get that ‘we’ stuff?’ de- 
manded Fats. “You're the guy that 
wouldn't even help me with my speech, 
remember?’ 

“Help you!” ex- 
claimed Billy. “You 





will you?” he asked. 
“I could use a little 


help with the fish.” = 





“Are you crazy or 
something?”’ demand- 
ed Fats. “I’m not on 
your old committee.” 

“I know, but—look, 
you know where all 
those mosquitoes 
came from?” 

“Sure. In the win- 
dows,” replied Fats. 

“Yeah, that’s what 
I thought at first. But 
you know what I been 
feeding these gold 
fish?”’ 

“What?” 

“Mosquito larvae, 
that’s what,” said 
Billy. ““That’s what 
the books said to feed 
‘em. Only the books 
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didn’t have to make 
your old speech, did 
you? And on account 








of why? On account 
of my mosquitoes, 
that’s why!” 

Fats thought this 
over. “You talked me 
into it,” he said final- 
ly. “And look—you 
know your comics? 
Well, I sort of kept 
track of who bought 
them. 





“You come. on 
home with me, after, 
and we'll get some of 
the comics I had left 
over. Then we'll go 
around to the kids’ 
houses that bought 
yours and trade ‘em 
back. O.K.?” 


“O.K.,” said Billy. 
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TEN LITTLE KITTENS 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH » Illustrated by BARBARA COONEY 
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One little. 

Two little, 

Three little kittens: 
Four little, 

Five little. 

Six little kittens; 
Seven little, 


Fight little, 





Nine little kittens; 
Ten little kitty-cat kits! 


Ten little kittens with a fishing line: 


One caught a fish, then there were nine. 


Nine little kittens playing out late; 


One got lost and then there were eight. 


Eight little kittens climbing half to heaven; 


One got caught and then there were seven. 


Seven little kittens, full of their tricks; 


Daddy spanked one and then there were six. 


Six little kittens fooling round a hive; 


Out came the bees and then there were five. 










Five little kittens going to the store; 
One lost his penny and then there were four, 7+ 


Four little kittens sailing out to sea; 


One fell overboard and then there were three. 


Three little kittens didn’t know what to do; 


One went to sleep and that left two. 





Two little kittens, with a great big gun; 


Bang! it went off and that left one! 


One little kitten sitting all alone; 


Mummy called “Supper!” and then there was none. 


Ten little. 

Nine little, 

Fight little kittens; 
Seven little, 

Six little, 

Five little kittens: 
Four little, 

Three little. 

Two little kittens: 
One little kitty-cat kit! 





By MARION GARTHWATTE 


T was hot outside Captain Sutter’s 

fort. The dust was ankle deep and 
warm to the bare feet of Jamie, whose 
shoes had long since worn out crossing 
the mountains to California. 

Jamie had two worries on his mind. 
The first was the lead-heavy thought of 
the Indians who had followed his mother 
into the very shadow of the great fort on 
the Sacramento River. The second was 
the mosquito hum at the back of his mind 
that his father never——never——would 
let him have a horse to ride. 

Jamie had good cause to be worried 
about his mother. In the last of the Sier- 
ra, with the great plain of the Sacramento 
in sight below them, a strange mischance 
had come to Margaret Oglethorpe. 

Jamie’s mother was a fair woman, 
comely and red-cheeked. But her hair 
was snow-white. It sprang from her head 
with vigor, reaching to her knees in shin- 
ing waves. To keep it out of the dust of 
the long journey, she had worn a linen 
cap, and over this a slatted sunbonnet. 

The white rolls of hair were hot about 
her head. The last day of the mountain 
trip, which was a “rest day,” she had 
washed her hair. She was sitting on the 
banks of a stream, letting it dry in the 
wind and sun, when Chief Five Hats, 
with a small band of Indians, had sur- 
prised her. 

The chief reined in his horse and 
stared. Margaret Oglethorpe rose to her 
feet, gathering up her flying white locks, 
and wound them into a knot at her neck. 

But the damage was done. 
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JAMIE’S GHOST 









HORSE 


Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 


Chief Five Hats rode into the camp 
among the wagons. If James Oglethorpe 
was surprised to see an Indian with five 
hats perched on his head, one jammed 
down on the other, he gave no sign. 

“Chief Five Hats,” said one of the In- 
dians, slowly, “he want to buy woman 
with white hair.” 

James Oglethorpe smiled and shook 
his head. 

‘Tell Chief Five Hats I welcome him. 
But tell him we do not sell our women.” 

Chief Five Hats grunted. 

“Big Chief say he give five horses for 
this squaw.” 

“Tell your chief we will not sell any 














































































woman for any price.” 

The Indians talked 
together. ‘The _ inter- 
preter spoke again. 

“Chief Five Hats say 
if you do not sell this 
woman for ten horse, he 
will follow you and steal 
her.” 

James Oglethorpe 
raised his hand. “I wish 
friendship with your 
people. This woman is 
my wife. Tell your chief 
to go In peace.” 

Jamie and his sister 
Margot had _ watched 
with fearful eyes the 
sudden, angry leave-tak- 
ing of the Indians. 

They had ridden at 
full speed through the 
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camp, scattering fires and washtubs, chil- 
dren and stock. As they passed Margaret 
Oglethorpe, walking up from the stream, 
the chief had reined in his horse until the 
beast was back on its haunches. He 
shouted at her before galloping off along 
the wagon trail. 

That night, as the band of covered 
wagons formed its protective circle, the 
Indians camped close by, their fires wink- 
ing through the dark. James Oglethorpe 
had gone about his business, checking 
supplies, cutting wood, caring for the 
sick and ailing, conducting prayers. As 
far as Jamie could see, no change was 
made in the rigid discipline of the wagon 
train. 

But Margaret Oglethorpe stayed close 
by her covered wagon, her linen mutch 
and slatted bonnet tied firmly under her 
chin. 

Only when the adobe buildings of Sut- 
ter’s fort had come in sight, had the In- 
dians left them. 

Jamie was afraid. 

At least he could be glad he was going 
with his father to see Captain Sutter. It 
had been a matter of sore pride with 
Jamie that his father had kept him rid- 
ing in the wagon across the country. 
Jamie had stood watch with the men of 
the wagon train. He had hunted game 
with them. He had taken his share of the 
heart-breaking work at the rivers, build- 
ing trails, lifting wagon wheels. Jamie 
felt that his hard work and his twelve 
years made him a man. 

And a man should have a horse. 

He thought again of the Indians. 

“Father, from here, now, we'll not 
have the rest of the wagons with us. What 
will happen to Mither, if the Indians will 
not let her be?” 

His father did not answer. They had 
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reached the gate of the fort. A short Ha- 
waiian guard stood in the opening. ‘They 
walked into the central yard, where the 
quadrangle of buildings threw welcome 
shade. 

Jamie was confused by the noises and 
dust. There were Indian children under- 
foot, mostly naked. Animals wandered 
about. The place reeked of tanning, 
horseshoeing, stale food, and humans. 
There were rangy Americans in coon- 
skin caps, Spaniards tricked out with gold 
braid, Mexicans in serapes, soldiers. And 
everywhere there were Indians. 

Jamie eyed the Indians with worried 
eyes. How could you tell one Indian 
from another? How could he know 
whether or not these were the ones who 
had been threatening his mother? 

James Oglethorpe strode across the 
square and entered the office, with Jamie 
close behind him. 

Captain Sutter beamed at Jamic, and 
Jamie grinned shyly back. Jamie liked 
this broad-chested man in well-cut broad- 
cloth and fine linen. Captain Sutter had 





Everywhere there were Indians. 








a merry eye and a kind smile as he wel- 
comed them. 

‘Sit down! Sit down!” he urged. 

James Oglethorpe sat on the edge of a 
hide-bottomed chair. Jamie stood beside 
him, one griray foot tucked behind the 
other. 

‘Ve are glad to have you here,” boomed 
Captain Sutter. “I have heard you’ve de 
notion of building a church in Califor- 
nia. It is good news. Ve need settlers, and 
settlers need churches. I vould like you 
to start your church on my land.” 

“It is kind of you to welcome us,” 
James Oglethorpe told him. “But I have 
a brother up the river. I gave him my 
word we would build our kirk on his 
land.”’ 

Captain Sutter smiled, but his eyes 
were determined. “Dot iss a pull, hard- 
matched. I vill give you lana, adobes, and 
a crew of men to raise your church. A fair 
offer, hein?” 

“Aye. But I gave my word.” 

“De fort here vill give you protection 
from de Indians.” 





Jamie eyed them with worried eyes. 


Jamie touched his father’s arm. “Mi- 
ther would be safe then,” he said timidly. 

“Cease your prattle, Jamie,” his father 
ordered. He turned again to Captain Sut- 
ter. “We'll not argue about it. We must 
be on our way.” 

Captain Sutter shrugged. “‘I see it is 
no use. Vat do you need of supplies?” 

‘‘Naught. We have food and silver for 
our needs—the good Lord be thanked.” 

Captain Sutter saw them out the door. 
Then he turned to an aide. 

‘See dot day have a good sack of barley 
meal, and some shoes for de boy.” 

James Oglethorpe accepted the shoes 
for Jamie, but he more than repaid the 
shoemaker with a three-months-old news- 
paper. He paid good silver for the barley 
meal, and sent Captain Sutter a panful 
of Margaret Oglethorpe’s browned ban- 
nocks, baked in the ashes of their camp- 
fire. 

By the middle of the afternoon, the cov- 
ered wagon was iurching over the rough 
trail up the river. ‘The four miles were 
driven by Margaret Oglethorpe, with 
Jamie and Margot in the wagon behind 
her. 

Jamie had hoped that his father would 
let him ride one of the horses or at least 
drive the mules. But James Oglethorpe 
mounted the white horse, led the roan, 
and motioned the children 
wagon. 

Jamie took a last look back at the 
friendly fort. Foursquare it stood on its 
rise of ground, its corrals sprawled out 
beyond it. Around it lay the wheat fields 
worked by the Indians. Beyond again was 
the long line of the river marked by trees. 
To the east, dimly seen through the sum- 
mer haze, were the mountains. 

Jamie wished with all his heart that 
they were staying at that strong fort. 


into the 
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Glimpsing the sweet, calm face of his 
mother as she called to the mules and 
slapped the reins on their sweaty rumps, 
he wondered if she, too, regretted leaving 
it behind them. 

They camped that night in a swale not 
far from the river. They were eating their 
evening meal when Chief Five Hats rode 
his pinto pony insolently up to their fire. 

“Who is it?’ whispered wee Margot 
fearfully. 

“*Tis that skellum who is after Mi- 
ther,” answered Jamie, his lips pressed 
tight to hide their trembling. He felt in 
his pocket for the large clasp knife he car- 
ried there. 

Chief Five Hats looked down at James 
Oglethorpe. 


“Ten horse,” he grunted. 
“wae.” 








The chief held up five fingers. “Ten 
horse and five horse.” 

“Nae.” James Oglethorpe did not raise 
his voice. 

Jamie’s mother had disappeared into 
the depths of the wagon. ‘The children 
huddled against the wagon wheel nearest 
the fire. Jamie had his knife out. | 

James Oglethorpe spoke in an even | 
tone, without taking his eyes off the | 
blanketed Indian with his five hats 





perched on his straggling black hair. 

“Put your gully back in your pocket, 
Jamie. We'll not start our work in this 
land with bloodshed.” 

That night the Indian fires winked 
again close at hand. 

“We must put our trust in the Lord,” 
was James Oglethorpe’s beginning of the 
evening prayers. 






















When Jamie went down to the river in 
the morning with the water bucket, he 
peered anxiously through the trees. 
There were no signs of the Indians. 

But as he stooped to scoop up the 
water, an arrow whizzed by his head, and 
slid with a vicious little hiss into the 
river. 

Jamie snatched up the bucket of water 
and fled to camp. 

Still James Oglethorpe refused to re- 
turn to the fort. “ “Tis the way of the Lord 
we are going,” he said stubbornly. “We 
have food and a barrel of water. ‘he good 
Lord will put it tnto their minds to go 
away.” 

Jamie decided that the Lord needed 
some help. He told his father he would 
stand watch the first part of the night. 
When he was sure that his father and 


mother were asleep on their pallet, he 
called wee Margot to the tail of the 
wagon. 

“Get me a dress of Mither’s, Margot, 
and a slatted bonnet.” 

“Whye”’ 

“*Tis a trick I’m playing on the red- 
skins. Margot! Do you get them!” 

Margot brought him a brown Mother 
Hubbard dress and a sunbonnet. Her 
eyes widened when she heard Jamie rip 
out the back of the bonnet. 

‘“Mither will not like it!’’ she warned 
him. 

“Sh! Go back to bed.” 

Jamie went to the grassy place where 
the horses and mules were tethered. With 
his knife, he cut off hunks of hair from 
the mane and tail of the white horse. He 
built the fire up again. 











His father woke and sat up. “Jamie?” 
he called. 

“Aye, Father.”’ Jamie tried to keep his 
voice from shaking. “I'll stay here by the 
fire.” 

“Don’t waste the wood.” 

“T'll use no more.” 

When Jamie was sure his father was 
asleep, he took from a small case a needle 
and thread. By the waning light of the 
fire, he stitched the coarse white hairs in- 
to the back of the bonnet. ‘The wiry hair 
turned and twisted in his fingers. ‘The 
moon came up and her light helped him 
to keep his promise to his father about 
the fire. 

When it was done, he dressed himself 
with cramped fingers, in the long dress. 
He took some charred wood from the 
fire. Carrying the bonnet and the black- 
ened wood, he crept over to the horses. 

By the light of the moon, he drew a 
wide charcoal line around the eyes of the 
white horse. ‘The pony stamped about; 
Jamie was afraid that his father would 
waken again. 

He laid one of his mother’s skillets and 
and an iron spoon on a fallen log. He put 
the bonnet carefully on his head. He 
pulled the horse over to the log and 
mounted. He arranged the yards of skirt 
to hide his trousered legs. He reached 
down for the skillet and spoon. With one 
last look back at the pallet on the ground, 
he rode off through the woods towards 
the embers of the Indian fires. 

When he was too far to be called back 
to his own camp, he dug his heels into the 
white pony, yelling and howling. He 
pounded on the skillet with the iron 
spoon. The pony reared, almost unseat- 
ing Jamie, and then bolted for the Indian 
camp. 

Jamie's dress streamed out behind him. 
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The white horse hairs blew back in the 
wind. The black circles around the 
horse’s eyes made the animal look like a 
ghost horse. 

The Indians, startled out of sleep, 
leaped onto their horses. Bent double, 
lashing and kicking their animals, they 
were too frightened to shout. ‘The horses’ 
hoofs pounded on the hard earth. Jamie 
followed them with scream after scream, 
his long tail of streaming hair shining sil- 
ver in the moonlight. 

He kept after them down to the river's 
edge, until they turned and rode at break- 
neck speed over the river bank into a for- 
est of oak. 

Jamie stayed at the river until the sky 
in the east began to lighten. He shivered 
in the dawn wind. He was afraid to go 
back to the camp. He thought of the torn 
bonnet hanging down his back. He was 
afraid his father would not like his tak- 
ing matters into his own hands. 

Jamie found his father and mother go- 
ing about their morning chores. His 
mother’s eyes were red with weeping, his 
father tight-lipped. 

Jamie’s eyes were sunken in his head 
from weariness as he rode up to the fire. 

“You can whip me with a strap from 
the wagon,”’ he told his father, “but M1- 
ther’s free of those red skellums.”’ 

James Oglethorpe looked at the white 
horse with the charcoal rings around its 
eyes. He looked at the bedraggled brown 
dress, and the limp bonnet with the white 
hairs still straggling from it. He looked 
at the tired, sorry-looking boy. 

“IT knew the good Lord would put it in 
their heathen minds to go away,” he told 
Jamie. “But I’m not saying ye did not 
help. You're to ride the white horse now, 
Jamie. We'll leave the wagon to the 
womenfolk.”’ 
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How about printing your own 
decorations and favors for your 
Halloween party? Get together 
some friends and make designs 
for printing on napkins, place 
cards, tablecloth, and masks. 
The printing press you have right 
in your own kitchen —it's the 
common potato. 

To make your potato prints 
you need a large potato, a knife, 
a brush, and tempera color, 
which may be bought in an art 
store. Cut the potato in half and 
dry off the flat cut surface. With 
a sharp pencil draw a design on 
it. This design may be any sim- 
ple figure such as a flower, an 
initial, or a geometric shape. For 
your Halloween party you will 
want to use Halloween figures 
such as jack o'lanterns, witches, 
or owls. 

Cut away the space around 
the design. Brush tempera color 
on the raised design and press 
the potato firmly down on the 
paper to be printed. 
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g_,potato and slice it smooth like this—not like this. 


Use thick paint, put a pad under what you will print, and press down. 


POTATO PRINTING 
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Many years ago in India, there lived a 
farmer who was very lazy. He was also very 
stupid, as you will see. 

One day the lazy farmer thought to himself, 
“If I could grow my corn already cooked, I 
would be saved the trouble of cooking it 
later.” 

No sooner said than attempted, so he fried 
up a batch of corn and planted it in his field. 

Now I don’t need to tell you that nothing 
came up. But the farmer was so stupid that he 
thought someone must have been stealing 
from him. So one night he hid in a tree to 
watch for the thief. 

In those days all this part of the country was 
the playground for the Celestial Elephant. 
This was the elephant that belonged to Indra, 


a great god of India. It was at least three times 
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the size of an ordinary elephant—probably 
more—and had enormous wings. 

The very night the farmer was on watch, the 
Celestial Elephant flew down to his field and 
frolicked about. 

“Aha!” the silly farmer thought to himself. 
“This is the thief!” And he tried to catch the 
elephant by seizing its tail. 

Away flew the elephant, with the farmer 
still clinging to its tail. Back to the kingdom 
of Indra it flew, and the great god Indra, as 
you can imagine, was much surprised to see 
what his elephant had brought. 

When the farmer had told his story, Indra 
was so much amused that he gave the farmer a 


handful of magic corn to replace the crop he 


had lost. The elephant carried the silly farmer 
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home, and he planted the magic corn before 
the sun was up. 

Before the sun went down that night, the 
corn was full grown. All his neighbors were 
astonished and asked him what he had done. 

When they heard his story, naturally all the 
neighbors wanted some of the magic corn for 
themselves, and the farmer offered to help 
them get some. 

Every night for many weeks, they all kept 
watch in the farmer’s field. And at last the 
Celestial Elephant came there again to play. 

At once the farmer caught him by the tail, 
and as he rose into the air, all the neighbors 
caught hold of the farmer and each other, 
until they were strung out across the sky in a 
line like the tail of a kite. 

Seeing the ground disappear below, some 
of the neighbors began to lose heart. “How 
tall does this magic corn grow?” they asked. 

“Oh, this tall,” said the farmer, stretching 


his hands wide. Of course he had to let go of 
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the elephant’s tail, and the whole string of 
people went tumbling to earth. 

Indra, who had been watching with great 
amusement, set each one down safely in his 
own field. And I can assure you that from that 
time on, no harder-working people could be 


found in all of India. 











SKY 
TERRIER 


By JACK LICHTENSTEIN 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


It all began early in the forties, when 
an experimental group was formed at Ft. 
Benning, Georgia, to see if soldiers could 
parachute to the ground from planes and 
land as a unit ready to fight. 

Sergeant Bill Scott was one of the men 
who volunteered for this dangerous 
work, and his closest pal was a little black 
Scotch terrier named Wags. Bill had 
given him the name because his short 
little tail seemed never to be still. 

Bill had been watching the little tail 
wag for many years, since the time he was 
a high-school boy. All through basic train- 
ing and long weary months of combat 
maneuvers in the swamps of Louisiana, 
he and Wags had stuck together. Now 
that he was starting this new and danger- 
ous training, the sergeant began to wor- 
ry. Maybe Wags wouldn’t be allowed 
near the planes. He might have to send 
the dog home. 

The night before the parachute jump- 
ing course opened, Sergeant Bill talked 
things over with Captain Anderson. 

“Well, it’s not strictly according to reg- 
ulations, Sergeant, but I think we can 
work something out. I understand your 
feeling about the dog. I had a Scottie my- 
self once.”” The captain grinned at Bill. 
“Tell you what. You see to it that the dog 
doesn’t interfere with the instruction, 
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and he can go anywhere the group goes.”’ 

As they left the captain’s office, Wags ° 
could see his master was happier than he 
had been for several days. 

The first day of training, Bill and the 
other volunteers had to run five miles 
across the Georgia countryside. Wags 
panted alongside, always keeping where 
Bill could see him, but always careful not 
to get in the way. When they got back 
from the five-mile run, they did rope 
climbing, log lifting, and chinning. 

Later that day the men practiced para- 
chute landing falls by jumping from a 
platform six feet high. As they hit the 
ground, they learned to take up the im- 
pact of the fall by rolling to the side. Wags 
really enjoyed himself that day. ‘The little 
black tail was wagging faster than ever. 

The next day the running was increas- 
ed to six miles. All the other exercises 
were repeated. By Friday the men were 
running ten miles. Bill began to sense 
the toughening-up process at work. He 
felt stronger than he had ever felt in his 
life. Nevertheless, muscles and joints 
ached that he had never realized he had. 
Wags had a thoroughly good time all that 
week, for these exercises suited his wiry 
little body. 

The second week of training, however, 
Wags was in for a disappointment. He 
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had to sit idly on the ground while Bill 
got his first tests of courage. 

These tests included jumping out of a 
tower about four stories high while strap- 
ped into a parachute harness. When Bill 
had fallen about twelve feet down from 
the top of the tower, the harness caught 
him with a hard jerk. ‘This was supposed 
to get him used to the shock of a chute 
opening. There was also repeated prac- 
tice in controlling the parachute on the 
way down and on the ground. ‘The men 
learned every detail about their equip- 
ment, and how to pack their parachutes 
so they would be sure to open. 

Wags thought this wasn’t nearly as 
much fun as the first week. He couldn’t 
do exercises in the air. He had to spend 
most of his time sitting on the ground 
with his tail drumming the earth, while 
he kept an anxious upward eye on Bill. 
But Wags always enjoyed the end of the 
day, for then the tired soldiers would sit 
around on their cots and talk and play 
with him. Wags knew all of Sergeant 
Bill’s buddies and liked them. He knew 
they were his friends, too. 

He began to pick up some of their ex- 
citement during the third week, when 
the high-tower jumps started. 

The men who had passed the courage 
tests of the previous week were taken to 
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250-foot towers. They got into parachute 
harnesses, and huge mechanical arms 
billowed out their chutes and dropped 
them from the top, letting them float to 
earth just as they would in a jump froma 
plane. 

After that week was over, the men were 
more excited than ever. The next week 
was the climax of all their training. Each 
day of that fourth week, they were sched- 
uled to make a jump from a plane. It was 
all they could talk about over the long, 
long week-end. 

Wags seemed to react eagerly every 
time he heard this kind of talk. “I bet you 
wish you could come along and jump 
with us, don’t you, Wags?” Bill teased. At 
this question, Wags set up such an en- 
thusiastic yelping that everyone in the 
barracks turned to see what was up. 

“Wags wants to make the jump with 
us,’ Bill explained. 

‘“That’s a mighty brave dog, Bill,” 
smiled the men. 

“T’ve heard of dogs in the K-9 corps,” 
said one, “but there'll never be a dog 
paratrooper.” 

‘“Wouldn’t he look cute standing in 
the door of a C-47,” laughed another. 

‘“He’s a plucky dog, all right,’ said 
Bill. “He practically stared me into jump- 
ing off the 35-foot tower, the second 
week.”’ 

Some of the men started sharing a little 
of their paratroop training with Wags. 
‘“Here’s how you'd land, Wags, old boy,” 
said one, as he showed him how to flex his 
knees and roll. 

Bill looked on, his mind at work. “I 
think I'll go over to see Captain Ander- 
son,” he said. 

Wags broke away from his would-be 
trainers and followed Bill. The little 
Scottie looked through the door of the 
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company headquarters to listen keenly 
as Sergeant Bill saluted and began talking 
earnestly to the captain. His little ears 
would have perked up twice as sharply if 
he had suspected what they were talking 
about. 

The big day came. ‘The men were buz- 
zing as they put on their chutes and sat 
down in a hangar to wait for the planes. 

‘How do you think it will feel?” 

“I’m worried about that opening 
shock.” 

“Oh, it can’t be as bad as jumping from 
the tower. I thought I’d broken my 
back.” 

“Think you'll be afraid?”’ 

“IT know I will, but I’m going to jump, 
no matter what!” 

A silver C-47 pulled up to the hangar. 
The men climbed up into its roomy body. 
They sat heavily in the metal seats, eleven 
men on each side of the plane, facing each 
other. 

The plane was all ready to take off 
when the men heard a commotion out- 
side. 

“Hey, wait,” a voice yelled, “there’s 
one more to go on this flight!”’ 

The men wondered who it could be. 
All twenty-two men were inside the plane 
already. The jumpmaster, the man in 
charge of the jumping operation from 
start to finish, poked his head out to see 
who was coming aboard. 

Then the extra jumper was pushed in- 
to the plane. He had a small parachute 
attached to a tight-fitting sweater he wore 
around his midriff. An eager light shone 
in his eyes, and he bounced happily up 
and down when the jumpmaster placed 
him on the floor in front of Sergeant Bill. 
Wags was going to make the first jump 
alongside his master. 

With a roar, the plane rushed down 
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the runway and zoomed off the ground. 
The door was left open, since the men 
would soon be jumping out, and Bill 
could see the ground move rapidly past 
him and fade farther and farther below. 
In a few minutes he was looking way 
down on a field bordered by a lake and a 
wood with two roads running through it. 

The jumpmaster decided the time was 
at hand. ‘Stand up,” he shouted above 
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the pulsing roar of the plane’s engines. 
The eleven men who were on the side 
nearest the door stood up. Bill was the 
man closest to the door. He would be the 
first to jump, as he was a sergeant. 
“Hook up,” yelled the jumpmaster, 
with mounting tension in his voice. Each 
man faced the open door at the rear of the 
plane and hooked up a line leading from 
his parachute toa cable in the plane. This 
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would pull his chute open after he 
jumped. The jumpmaster hooked up 
Wags. 

“Stand in the door!” 

At this order, Bill put his foot just to 
the edge of the door, and put a hand on 
either side of the door, all set to jump 
out. He looked down on the tiny lines 
and dots of water that he knew were the 
roads and lakes below. His heart was 
pounding. Wags, behind him, was just as 
excited. 

Before Bill even had time to wonder 
whether his chute would open, the jump- 
master slapped him on the leg, the long- 
rehearsed signal. With his heart in his 
mouth, Bill stepped out into empty space. 
He felt the blast from the propeller rush 
past his body, the ground spun crazily 
far beneath him, and then all of a sudden 
there was a great tug that pulled at every 
part of his body and seemed to hold him 
suspended motionless. It was as if a giant 
hand had suddenly caught him and held 
him fixed in that spot in the air. 

He looked up and saw the beautiful 
white canopy of his parachute mush- 
roomed out above him. It was the happi- 
est sight he had ever looked upon. ‘Then 
he heard a barking. Off to the side and a 
little above him, Wags was gleefully 
floating through the air with his little 
parachute. 

“Good old Wags,” thought Bill. ‘““He’d 
follow me anywhere!” 

Strung out in a neat line beyond Wags 
were the other ten jumpers. In the dis- 
tance the plane was circling to make a 
second run over the area and let out the 
other group. 

After a few seconds, during which the 
ground didn’t seem to be getting any 
nearer, Bill for the first time became con- 
scious of a falling sensation. ‘The ground 
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started to rush up at him faster and faster. 
He bent his knees slightly as he had been 
taught to do and then—crash! He hit the 
ground like a heavy sack, rolled on his 
side, and the next thing he knew, he was 
pulling hard on the lower strands of his 
chute to spill the air out and collapse it. 
His ankles were still stinging from the 
shock of the landing. 

He looked over to see how Wags would 
come down. 

Wags’ short little legs hit the ground 
all four at the same time. Bill saw him 
bounce high, land again on all fours, and 
then roll over, just as he had seen the men 
do in practice. Bill laughed and then 
caught his breath. 

Wags’ chute, still blown along by the 
wind, started to drag the dog along the 
ground. Bill had an impulse to go over 
and collapse Wags’ chute, but he stopped 
short as he saw Wags bound into the bil- 
lowing material and wrap himself all up 


. 


in it. The chute rolled into a clumsy ball 
around the little terrier, but he was safe. 

“Attaboy, Wags,” said Sergeant Bill. 
“You're a real paratrooper. From now on 
I’ll call you Jumper, though. You take to 
jumping like a duck to water.” 

The men who had just landed gathered 
around. “What a sight! I never thought 
I’d see a dog flying through the air,” said 
one. 

‘Three cheers for Wags,” said another. 

“His new name is Jumper,” said Bill. 
“He just earned it.” 

‘Three cheers for Jumper!” 

When the story of Jumper’s paratroop- 
ing got around, soldiers came from all 
over the fort to get a look at him. They 
had a special coat knitted for him with a 
paratroop-wing insignia on the side, and 
he was adopted as their official mascot. 
And a lucky mascot he was, for whenever 
Jumper went up with the men, there 
wasn’t a single casualty. 





JOKES 
by George 


That offer of a Funny Book is no joke, 
boys and girls—but remember: George 
sends you a book for each joke he actually 
uses, not for each one you send in. The 
more you send, the better, though, be- 
cause George just loves to read them. 
Send them to George, care of Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 





Motuer: Did you take a bath today, 
Jimmy? 

James: No, Mom. Is there one missing? 

4 Robert L. P. King 
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“Do you feel like a chocolate malted?” 
“I don’t know. What does a chocolate 
malted feel like?” 
‘ Astrid Canois 


ooo) 


“Say, what’s the idea of wearing my 
raincoat?” 
“You wouldn’t want your new suit to 
get wet, would you?” 
Carol Anderson 
Sr 


Iie & 
aad th ~ 


Visitor: Why is your dog watching nie 
while I eat? 
Host: I can’t imagine, unless it’s because 
you're eating out of his plate. 
Judith Forman 
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Five Ways to Tell 


FORTUNES 


By JANE WERNER 
Illustrated by KATHLEEN ELGIN 


Wircn’s BREW 
Half fill a kettle with sawdust or cut- 
up paper. Stir in an assortment of 
“magic” fortune-telling pieces, as listed 
below. Have each person dip into the 
witch’s brew to find his fortune. Be sure 
to have more “‘fortunes”’ than people. 


coin—wealth 
ring—romance 
envelope—letter 


HAND READING 
Are there white marks on your nails? 
You can read your luck in them from this 
rhyme, starting with the thumb: “Friend, 
foe, present, beau, journey to go.” 


PRESENT 
BEAU 
FOE 
JOURNEY FRIEND 
TO GO 


LUCK IN THE CARDs 
Lay out five cards in a row. Spades 
mean bad luck, hearts mean love, dia- 
monds riches, clubs hard work. Kings are 
men (dark or light), queens are women, 
jacks young people. See what you can 
read! 
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small horseshoe—luck 
thimble—work with hands 
nail—work with hands 





car—travel 
plane—travel 
medal—fame 


NAME CANCELING 

Have you found your true love? If you 
think you have, you can find out what the 
outcome will be by canceling out all the 
letters which appear in both your names 
and counting out the remaining letters 
thus: “Love, hate, friendship, marriage, 
love, etc.—” 


a) (K) (F)MOW 6) 
MOW WHITE  rrienosuip 
SAMTA CLAUS — marriace 


MF) (NOW) ©) 


SPIN THE BOTTLE 
Put objects suggesting careers in a cir- 
cle on the rug. Have each person spin a 
bottle in the center. It will point to his 
life work. 


toy train or car toy plane 


band-aid (doctor or nurse) baseball 
empty sock (poor man) hammer 
newspaper coins 
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Tue Story So Far: Jo Ann and Johnny 
Gilder have fallen in love with Sandy, 
the lioness advertised for sale by the Pros- 
pero’s circus. With the help of Luke, a 
young reporter, they raise money to buy 
Sandy for the Lake Sands zoo. Mr. Pros- 
pero is away up North, but his wife ac- 
cepts their check. Then suddenly Luke 
visits the twins with a bombshell: the 
circus won't sell Sandy after all. 
Part Two 

Jo Ann said faintly, “Wh-what did you 
say, Luke?” 

Luke shrugged, but his glance at her 
was kind. “Sorry, honey. It’s no sale.” 

“They’re—cheats!” shouted Johnny. 
“Mrs. Prospero took our check!” 

“But she didn’t cash it,” Luke pointed 
out. “And she refused to sign a contract 
of sale, you remember, till her husband 
came home. I guess she knew he was try- 
ing to sell the whole circus.” 
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SANDY 
Was Special 










By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


~ 


‘“But—but almost everyone in town 
has contributed,” Jo Ann choked. “All 
that money, Luke,—we’ll have to return 
it!” 

‘‘Maybe we could buy another lion cub 
somewhere,” Luke suggested. 

But neither of the twins would listen 
to that. It was Sandy they wanted. Some- 
how there must be a way. 

“I don’t see how,” the reporter said 
regretfully. ““We could write it up in the 
Sun, of course, and try to shame the Pros- 
peros into changing their minds. If the 
circus that’s buying them out wasn’t so 
far away, they might worry over creating 
ill-will here in town. But they’re a West 
Coast outfit; probably never work around 
to the Southeast.” 

“Let’s go out and talk to Mrs. Pros- 
pero,” Johnny said. “You and I, Jo Ann. 
Maybe if we explain how the whole 
town’s counting on having Sandy in our 
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zoo, she might change her mind about it.” 

Luke said, “It won’t hurt to try, fella,” 
and took himself off. 

In the end not only Johnny and Jo Ann 
went, but Jean and Tuck also, as a kind 
of protest committee. There was a new 
sign at the gate to the circus grounds, that 
stated visitors were no longer allowed 
inside; and a stalwart guard—a stranger 
to them—lounged in the entrance. 

In reply to their request to see Mrs. 
Prospero, he shook his head. ‘She left 
orders she wasn’t to be disturbed by any- 
one,’ he said. “She’s pretty busy these 
days. Circus has been sold, you know, 
and there’s a lot of work before we move 
out West.” 

Jo Ann winced. “Oh, but that’s why 
we must see her,’’ she pleaded. “You 
know about Lake Sands raising money to 
buy Sandy. They just can’t sell her with 
the circus. She’s practically ours. Please 
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word to Mrs. Prospero—” 

“Sorry, them’s my orders,” the guard 
broke in. “When that lady says some- 
thing’s to be done, it’s done.’’ He took a 
stick of chewing gum from his pocket, 
unwrapped it, and popped it into his 
mouth. “You kids go on home and forget 
it,” he said. “This circus deal’s settled, 
d’you see? There ain’t nothin’ nobody 
can do now.” 

‘‘Just let us see Sandy once more,” Jo 
Ann said, near tears and fighting them. 
“Ask Mike. He knows us.” 

“You think Mike wants to get in trou- 
ble with the boss?” the man asked. He 
waved them off with a firm gesture, 
turned his back, and leaned against the 
gate, chewing. 

They left, all four sick at heart at not 
even getting a chance to say good-by to 
Sandy. 

As the days passed without further 
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They wondered, had he seen them? 


word on the date when the circus would 
start West, they began to hope. Perhaps 
some hitch in the sale had arisen. But on 
the last Friday in February, the Sun an- 
nounced that the circus would leave for 
the West Coast on March first. 

That evening Johnny and Jo Ann de- 
cided that, forbidden or not, they were 
going to see Sandy once more. If they 
could find a way to slip under the high 
board fence around the animal lot, they 
might run across Mike, and persuade him 
to allow them one last visit to the little 
lioness. 

She wasn't a “‘little’’ lioness any more, 
Jo Ann reminded her brother. Lions 
grow fast, Mike had told them, and they 
hadn’t seen her in over a month now. 
She'd be a lot bigger. 

Maybe—a bitter thought to face—she 
might not even remember them. 

‘Tread somewhere that lions have long 
memories,” Johnny said stoutly. “Don’t 
look like that, Jo Ann.” 

They decided to try to break into the 
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circus grounds the next evening after 
darkness fell. Johnny had a place in mind 
back of the lions’ quarters, where he'd 
noticed a couple of boards in the fence 


. that looked loose. 


The next day was about the longest 
either of them had ever lived through. 
But finally the sun made its way down the 
western sky, and when the shadows from 
the orange trees on the back lawn reached 
almost to the house wall, the two, push- 
ing their bicycles, went out the garden 
gate onto the side lane. 

This lane eventually came out on 
another side road that circled the circus 
grounds at the rear, and here in the 
shadows of an old orange grove, they hid 
their bicycles. 

Walking cautiously in the soft sand, 
they crossed the road and found the loose 
boards almost at once. Fortunately, the 
wood was rotten and, with careful work- 
ing, the opening gradually widened un- 
til they were able to wriggle through. 

They waited, crouching on hands and 
knees just inside the fence, their eyes ac- 
customing themselves to the darkness. 
Ahead, in the direction of one of the big 
animal tents, a light shone dimly, and 
they made their way toward it. It wasn’t 
too hard to find a place where the canvas 
could be lifted high enough to let them 
roll under. 

They had picked the lions’ tent at the 
first try, but they emerged into the dim 
light of the interior almost under the 
sturdy legs of a very large man standing 
by one of the cages. 

He must have caught the faint sound 
they made, for he turned and seemed to 
be looking right down at them. It was 
Mike. Jo Ann had opened her mouth for 
a whispered plea to him, when he glanced 
away and took a casual step toward the 
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tent entrance. He hadn’t seen them. 

The twins waited till his big form melt- 
ed into the darker shadows across the 
tent, before they cautiously got to their 
feet. IThey found they were behind the 
cage where Sandra, mother of the cubs, 
had her quarters. 

They heard the lioness moving about 
restlessly, and a low growl told them that 
she knew of their presence. But she ut- 
tered no further protest as the twins, mov- 
ing like a single shadow, stole past her. 

It was Johnny who discovered that 
Mike had not gone far. He was standing 
only a few feet beyond the cubs’ cage, but 
with his back to them. 

Jo Ann put her lips to her brother’s 
ear. ‘I believe he saw us. That’s why he’s 








precious . .. cookies!” and tossed a bit of 
cake under the little lioness’ nose. 

Sandy didn’t wake all at once. She 
twitched a pointed ear, moved her paws 
as if she were dreaming, and finally 
wrinkled up her nose as the familiar 
cooky smell reached it. 

Her eyes opened, very round and wide 
awake, moving from Johnny to Jo Ann, 
then to the cooky. A quick pink tongue 
darted out and there was a sound of bliss- 
ful crunching. Sandy lifted her head, 
yawned widely, and in one lithe move 
rolled under Jo Ann’s waiting fingers. 

The tense silence was broken only by 
the young cat’s purring, as Jo Ann rub- 
bed back of the pointed ears, under the 
chin, and down the soft fur of the throat. 

















The lioness moved restlessly and growled as they stole past. 


staying. He’s pretending not to notice.” 
All three cubs were asleep near the 
cage bars. The little lioness was nearest 
of all. 
Jo Ann hadn’t meant to speak, but she 
couldn’t help it. She whispered, just the 
lightest breath of a sound, “Sandy... 
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Johnny pulled his sister’s sleeve. “Bet- 
ter get going,” he whispered, and reluc- 
tantly they slipped across the tent floor 
the way they had come, followed by a pro- 
testing whimper from the cub. 

Johnny bent to lift the edge of the can- 
vas wall for Jo Ann, and then put up a 
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The Australian Boy and the Bear 


ARABS T 


KANGAROO BOOMERANG BAG TREE KOALA BEAR 





These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 









Once upon a time there was a little Australian in Australia. Most of all he wanted 
a baby for a pet, so one day the little Re his lo and a 
y started out to look for a baby Gis. “j . He peeked around a ( and 






there he saw a nice baby 


. So he threw his lan catch it, but just then 


the vine SRR came from behind another $ 


The little i oe his lon climbed the } to escape from the 
Se When he got up in the ' i i  - 


the little Australian grabbed the 


ow for the 


and took him home for a pet! By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 


and started to jump after him. 















s, popped the into his 
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warning hand. ““'wo men out there. 
We'll have to wait. Look back—can you 
still see Mike?” 

Jo Ann strained her eyes into the gray 
dimness. “I think he’s gone out. What do 
we do now, Johnny?” 

“Wait, I guess.” 

After what seemed like hours, Johnny 
peered under the canvas again. “They're 
still there, smoking and chinning,” he 
said. “We'll have to get out the other 
side.” 

They set out on hands and knees to 
cover the space that lay between them 
and the tent’s opposite wall. Of Mike 
there was no sign, and presently, with- 
out having roused any unwelcome atten- 
tion, they were outside again. 

Directly ahead another big tent 
loomed, and they made their way toward 
it, crawled under the canvas noiselessly, 
and sat up inside, breathing a little 
faster. here was the same gray half-dark- 
ness here that there had been in the lions’ 
tent, and something bigger and more im- 
posing even than lions. 

‘Whee, this is where the elephants 
sleep,’ Jo Ann gasped, and clutched at 
Johnny’s arm. 

Casting respectful glances at the huge, 
shadowy forms tethered on either side, 
they crossed carefully between them and 
reached the other wall of the tent. One 
elephant at the end of the line stamped 
impatiently, as if he knew they were in- 
truders, but though the solid earth be- 
neath them seemed to shake under his 
tread, no one came to challenge their 
presence there. 

They rolled out from under this sec- 
ond tent to find themselves back of a big 
circus wagon. It seemed a good place to 
rest and catch their breaths before ven- 
turing out from cover for the last dash. 
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Jo Ann gave a smothered shriek as 
something clutched at her arm and skit- 
tered up to her shoulder. A soft, furry 
ball crouched against her neck. Bright 
little shoe-button eyes peered down at 
her inquisitively. 

Johnny made a startled sound. “What 
is it, Jo Ann?” 

It was a small gray monkey, and he was 
making himself very comfortable on her 
shoulder. 


Jo Ann grinned up at him, putting out 
her hand. “Hel-lo, you!” she whispered. 
Her hand was promptly clasped by thin, 
nervous little fingers. The monkey held 
on, seeming to feel entirely assured of his 

















receiving a friendly welcome from her. 

A woman’s voice, throaty and coaxing, 
called suddenly out of the darkness. 
‘Jacko, come here!” and added on a new 
note, “Who ts there?” 

Jo Ann’s voice shook a little as she 
answered, “Are you Mrs. Prospero? It’s 
Jo Ann and Johnny Gilder, and I seem to 
have your monkey on my shoulder.” 

A flashlight shone in her eyes and 
stayed there. “I’m afraid I'll have to ask 
what you are doing here in the grounds,”’ 
Mrs. Prospero said. 

Johnny put a protecting arm about Jo 
Ann. “We came to say good-by to Sandy. 
I know we oughtn’t to be here, but there 
were men outside the lions’ tent, and we 
got lost trying to circle round them.” 

‘The woman came closer to lift the chat- 
tering Jacko from his perch. “You're 
trespassing,’ she reminded the twins 
calmly. “Jacko, you’re a bad boy to run 
away from me.” 

“We'll go if you'll show us the way 
out,” Johnny said politely. “You adver- 
tised one of the lion cubs for sale, you 
know, and we worked hard to raise the 
money to buy her for our zoo. Now, 
Sandy’s not for sale, but we wanted to see 
her at least once more before she goes to 
California. She—she likes us, Mrs. Pros- 
pero. She lets us pet her—” He gulped and 
stood there stolidly. 

The monkey, back in Mrs. Prospero’s 
arms, reached once more for Jo Ann’s 
fingers and clung to them, chattering in 
shrill monkey talk. 

“Jacko’s not usually so friendly,” Mrs. 
Prospero said in surprise. “Sandy, too. 
It’s... unusual.” 

Jo Ann broke into swift entreaty. “Oh, 
couldn’t you let us have Sandy? It means 
so much to all Lake Sands! All the school 
children helped to raise the money.”’ 
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The man struck out savagely. 


The other’s eyes showed no hint of 
what she might be thinking. “I’m sorry 
I didn’t know—realize—before,”’ she said. 
“It’s too late now.” 

She detached Jacko’s clinging grasp 
gently. “If you and your brother will 
come this way, I'll let you out through 
the west gate. Jacko has had a bad cold, 
and I was up rubbing lotion on his chest, 
or we wouldn’t have met. He must have 
heard you and run away to investigate. 
He’s terribly curious.” 

They followed her in silence to the west 
side of the grounds, where she unlocked 
a gate and let them through. She was cer- 
tainly not a talkative person, and they 
could not read her expression. ‘Their last 
glimpse of her as the wooden gate swung 
to behind them showed her standing 
there with a puzzled look on her dark 
face, the small gray monkey riding high 
on her shoulder. 

“We'll have to go around the grounds 
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“Come back, Caesar!” he shouted. 


to get our bikes, I’m afraid,”’ Johnny said. 
“It'll be a mile walk.” 

Jo Ann did not answer. She was think- 
ing sadly that they had had their inter- 
view with Mrs. Prospero after all, and had 
gained nothing. 

They had covered about half the dis- 
tance to their bicycles, when a dog bayed 
suddenly ahead of them, a long, mourn- 
ful, bell-like note. 

‘“That’s a bloodhound,” Johnny said, 
his ears cocked for a repetition of the 
sound. 

‘The only bloodhounds around here 
belong to Mr. Sorrell,” Jo Ann said. 
‘Maybe he’s out walking them tonight.” 

They continued along the lane, and 
presently saw a man in the narrow road, 
with some dark figures that might be 
dogs, ranging at his heels. 

The hounds heard the children’s foot- 
steps before the man did, and gave 
tongue. 
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The man turned then. ““Who’s that?” 
he called in a voice they knew. 

“Jo Ann and Johnny Gilder, Mr. Sor- 
rell. Don’t you remember us?” Jo Ann 
asked. They hurried and caught up with 
him. 

The larger of the three hounds sniffed 
at Jo Ann’s ankles, and she put out a con- 
fident hand. She was astonished when the 
hound bared his teeth, his hackles rising. 

The man struck out savagely with a 
cane he carried. “Come back, Caesar!”’ he 
shouted, and the dog slunk behind him, 
growling. 

“So it’s you,”” Mr. Sorrell said, mildly 
surprised. “What are you two kids doing 
out here so late? And what’s wrong with 
that fool hound of mine?” he added, as 
Caesar, crouching, began to crawl closer. 

‘He was ready to make friends with 
me,” Jo Ann said. “I know he was.” 

“We've been over to the circus 
grounds, saying good-by to the lion cub 
we tried to buy for our zoo,” Johnny ex- 
plained. “You remember, we asked you 
for a contribution. It’s just as well you 
wouldn’t give it. The circus people 
changed their minds about selling.” 

‘“T read about that in the paper. Back, 
Caesar! Drat that dog, I’ve never seen 
him act like this.’’ Mr. Sorrell swung his 
cane with vigor and stared at Jo Ann. 
“You didn’t by any chance touch that 
lion cub tonight?” he asked her. 

“Oh, yes, she always lets us rub her 
ears,’ Jo Ann said, hurt eyes on the 
crouching Caesar. “I’ve never had a dog 
hate me like this before.” 

“That's what’s wrong with him,’’ the 
man said. ‘He smells lion on you. Lucky 
I was here, or he’d have been at your 
throat. Back, Caesar, you fool! That’s not 
a lion—that’s a young lady.” 

Jo Ann laughed. “I see now. Dogs 
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ye 
“Look!” said Tommy, 
“Look!” said he. > 
“See what I've found— i 


This funny old key! 

A funny old key 
Buried in the sand. 
Dropped, maybe, 
From a pirate’s hand. 
Dropped from his hand 
On the very day 

He was hiding 

His gold away. 

While he was hiding 
His gold in a box— 
This was the key 

To its big brass locks. 
Listen,” said Tommy, 
“Listen,” said he, 
“Let's find the treasure 
Buried by the sea. 
Half will be mine, 

Half will go to you.” 
“Yes,” I agreed, 
“That's the thing to do.’ 


When Tommy goes 









treasure hunting, 

I go, too. 
SS 
— 
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(Continued from page 41) 
don’t like lions, do they? And I’ve had a 
monkey holding my hand, too, tonight. 
I must smell like a whole menagerie to 
Caesar.” 

“I'll keep the hounds here, miss, and 
you and your brother get on home,” Mr. 
Sorrell said, his hand on Caesar’s collar. 
“I don’t think your father and mother 
would like to know you're out here in 
the woods at this hour. Are you walking 
all the way to town?” 

“No, we left our bicycles around the 
next bend,” Johnny told him. 

They hurried down the lane, Caesar’s 
deep bay following them, and mounted 
their bicycles. It had been a most surpris- 
ing evening. ‘They decided, as they rode 
along, to tell no one except Tuck and 
Jean. 

Sadly they believed this had been their 
last word of Sandy and the circus, but on 
the very next afternoon, amazing news 
came over the local radio station. 

In moving the animal cages aboard the 
flat cars for the first leg of the journey 
west, the commentator said, a young 
lion had escaped. A new helper, it was 
thought, had been careless about the 
cage lock. But in spite of intensive search- 
ing all afternoon, the animal—a five- 
months-old lioness—was still at large. 

She was not much more than a cub, and 
friendly, the commentator added. How- 
ever, until word came of her recapture, 
listeners were advised to keep their chil- 
dren indoors or close to home. 

Jo Ann and Johnny faced each other 
across the radio cabinet. 

“It’s Sandy. It must be,” Johnny said. 
“She’s the only young lioness the circus 
owns.” 

(This is Part Two of a three-part story 
to be concluded next month.) 
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If you want to know what tomorrow’s 
weather will be, notice the wind. When- 
ever the wind changes in direction, the 
weather is due to change. 

You can tell wind direction by watch- 
ing a weather vane or an airport wind 
sock or wash on a clothesline. Perhaps 
the simplest way is to turn your face un- 
til you feel the wind against one cheek. 

If the wind starts blowing from the 
north, expect colder weather. For most 
parts of the United States, when wind be- 
gilis to come from the east from the At- 
lantic Ocean, wet weather usually fol- 
lows. Dry winds blow from the west in 
most places. 

Every time the wind changes in direc- 
tion, it also changes in speed. It is fun to 
watch for this. ‘To judge the speed of the 
wind, notice how far a flag of regular size 
streams away from its pole. In calm air, it 
hangs alongside its staff. When it is about 
a third of the way up toward a horizontal 
position, a light wind is blowing at about 
ten miles an hour. If the flag is about two- 
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How the Wind Blows 


By ROSE WYLER 


ai 

& 
thirds of the way up, the wind is moving 
at twenty miles an hour. Weathermen call 
this a moderate wind. ‘They call a thirty 
mile an hour wind a fresh wind. This 
makes a flag fly straight out from the mast. 

Trees also show how fast the wind is 
going. Weathermen use a table similar to 
the one below. 

For an exact measure of the wind, 
weathermen use a special instrument. 
This is set up so that the wind blows into 
two pairs of metal cups and makes them 
whirl. A meter clocks their speed. 

Every day the United States Weather 
Bureau collects and sends out reports on 
the speed and direction of winds in all 
parts of the country. From these reports, 
a weatherman learns what wind is blow- 
ing toward him and when it will arrive. 
Before making a prediction, he also stud- 
ies the winds in his neighborhood. 

Weather predicting is complicated, 
but you will find that by watching the 
winds you often can make a correct fore- 
cast. 





Up to 5 miles an hour 
—a.-hOUcCU 
1I5to25 ” , = 
zo0055 ” ”" ®™ 
$5t050 ” "7° ” 
50 to 75 
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Over 75 


Gale 





Breeze 

Light wind 
Moderate wind 
Fresh wind 
Strong wind 


Hurricane 


Makes leaves rustle 
Moves twigs 

Sways small trees 
Shakes branches 
Sways big trees 
Uproots some trees 
Does heavy damage 
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REBUS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES ADD A RHYME 
How good is your eyesight? The names of When the night is dark as pitch, 
eight countries are concealed in the pictures. You may meet a wicked —-——— 


Flying through the murky gloom 
On the handle of a —-——— 





Clad all in black with pointed hat, 





And close behind her sits her ———. 

Are these the things that scare you most, 
What of the white and filmy —-——— ? 
What of the spectre full of dread, 

The man who moves without his ————? 














Or swooping through the air like that, 
The awesome little beast, the ———. 
Oh, it would take at least a book 
To list each goblin, elf or —-——— 
But these are things that may be seen 
If you go out on ——-——————— ; 


THE UNKNOWN HAND 


This is a good Halloween trick because you 
can begin by telling your friend that there is a 
ghost in the room. Shut the door and let him 
look all around to be sure no other person is 
present. Then tell him to sit in a chair. You 
must stand directly in front of him with both 
your forefingers pointing toward his eyes. Tell 
him to close his eyes because you will have to 
hold the lids down with your fingers before 
you can summon the ghost. But once his eyes 
are shut, push out your right thumb and hold 
the lids with the thumb and forefinger of your 
right hand. 











Then, in as spooky a voice as possible, say 
some charm, such as: Spirit, spirit, enter now, 
stroke this mortal’s fevered brow. Pause for a 
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moment, and with your left hand, stroke your 
friend’s forehead and hair very lightly. Then 
point both forefingers at him and tell him to 
open his eyes. He will look around the room 
quickly to see who the ghost is. If you hold an 
ice cube in your left hand a minute or so be- 
fore performing this trick, it will be even more 
effective. 


FOUR-SYLLABLE CHARADE 


My first we find of use to carry us to work 
or play, 

My second catches in our clothes in an annoying 
way. 

My third, a number under ten, should not be 
hard for you, 

My fourth will help propel a boat, it’s better 
done with two. 

My whole, in engine of a plane or of a 
motorcar, 

Is so important that without it, you'll not 
travel far. 


MIXED PROVERBS 


Find the two parts of each proverb that belong 
together: 
Practice is in the eating. 
It takes two to spoil the child. 
Easier what you can do today. 
Every rose is the thief of time. 
Never put off till tomorrow what you preach. 
The proof of the pudding is sufficient. 
Procrastination make a quarrel. 
A word to the wise has its thorn. 


Spare the rod and said than done. 


THE BURGLARY 


A woman told the police that she was return- 
ing one night to her first floor apartment when 
she saw a shadow on the drawn blind. She said 
it was the shadow of a man sitting at her desk. 
Since she was expecting a visit from her father, 
she hurried in, but as she opened the door, she 
heard her visitor jump out of the window. As 
soon as she turned on the light, she saw that 
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the window beside her desk was open. The 
desk drawers were pulled out and a number of 
valuable bonds were missing. Why didn’t the 
police believe her story? 


PYRAMID PUZZLE 


Use the letters alongside the pyramid to fill 
in the squares, starting at the top and adding 
one letter each time, so that each step of the 


pyramid spells a word. 


| | SLI 
PT 


NA 
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Hi, boys and girls! Petunia and I have been 
busy with our paintbrushes, coloring Penglet 
Press Membership Certificates for those of you 
whose work is being printed. If you want one 
of these big, bright certificates, send your 
poems, stories, and pictures to The Penglet 
Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Publisher Peterkin 


THE TWIN KITTENS 
By Eunice A. Sanderson, age 7 

One day I had twin kittens and their names 
were Smoky and Smudgy and they were gray. 

One week ago Mother Cat had five baby kit- 
tens and the next week the other mother cat 
had four baby kittens. 

We now had eleven kittens. The baby kittens 
got all mixed up. One mother cat went for a 
walk, and the other mother cat had to feed all 
of the kittens. Some were black and some were 
white and some were gray. They were all kinds 
of colors. We had so many baby kittens, we 
didn’t know what to do. All the children heard 
we had baby kittens so they came to see them. 
They went to ask their mothers if they could 
have one. Their mothers said yes, and they all 
had a happy home. 
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HALLOWEEN 
By David Cunningham, age 6 
On Halloween pumpkins shine; 
Witches fly around in the night; 
Cats are out howling; 
Bats are out flying. 


How much beauty can you find in the things 
you see every day? The Fourth Grade of the 
Franklin School, Bakersfield, California, de- 
cided to look for everyday beauty, and here is 
what they found: 


A basket of fresh fruit with the sun shining 
on it. 

Dark trees against the yellow-orange sky. 

Lily pad floating on light-blue water. 

Pancakes with yellow butter melting. 

Pink flowers in a blue room with silver plate 
in background. 

Trees swaying and horses on the run. 

Far-off lights of a town at night. 

Red tomatoes in a green salad. 

Soap suds popping in a dishpan. 

Early morning dew on a spider web. 

Colored bicycles in a rack. 

Sun shining on a stained glass window. 








SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE BAVARIAN ALPS by Tommy Merritt, age 9 





FLOWERWREATH 
By Margareta Engstrém 


of Sweden 








POEMS 
By Susan Sheinman, age 7 


Once a leopard saw his spots 
Lots and lots and lots! 
Oh me! Oh my! 
Who did this to me, and why? 
* * * 
Tiger, tiger, in the zoo, 
You're so big and pretty too. 
Tiger, tiger, in the zoo, 
Wish I were as big as youl 
* * * 
Monkey, monkey, in a tree 
I see you and you see me. 
Hang by your fingers 
And hang by your toes 
But don’t fall down on your 
little pink nose! 
* * * 
Lots of little birds 
Sleeping in a nest. 
Which little bird do you like 
best? 
* * * 
Sleepy time, sleepy time, 
All over town. 
Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, 
Up and down. 
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ORPHEUS K. PIGEON 
By Ricky Tejada-Flores, age 7 

About two weeks ago, a friend gave us a tame 
pigeon. She called him Orphy because he was 
an orphan. When he was just a baby, he had 
fallen out of his nest. Our friend found him. 
He had a broken wing. She took him home 
and nursed him for three months. Then he got 
well. He was very tame by this time. He sat on 
her shoulder, and ate out of her hand, and 
drank out of a cup while she held it. 

She gave the pigeon to us because she had 
too many pets. She gave us some pigeon food, 
which was corn, peas, and other dried grain. 
She also gave us a box with coarse wire for him 
to sleep in, and his red Chinese cup. 

The first thing we did was to change his 
name to Orpheus K. Pigeon. Orpheus was a 
Greek singer that was told about in a story 
called a myth, thousands of years ago. K. stands 
for Kokilam, a word in the old, old language 
of India. It means the cuckoo bird. 

Then we put Orpheus to bed. We fed him 
pigeon food, cracker crumbs, and water. We 
left him in the laundry in his box, so the neigh- 
bors’ cats would not eat him in the night. 

The next morning at six o’clock, we got out 
of bed and went to the laundry to see Orpheus 
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K. Pigeon. We took him out to the fountain 
in our garden. 

He loved the fountain. He drank some water 
and put his feet in. Then he flew to Mother’s 
head and sat there. 

All of a sudden, he surprised us! Quickly he 
flew up to the neighbor’s roof! 

He looked so funny. He walked down to the 
edge of the roof and looked over. But he did 
not move. We thought we would call the Fire 
Department to take him down with a ladder. 
We thought of calling his former owner to call 
him down. Then we decided to go in the house, 
and see if he would come down by himself. 

When we came out again, he was gone. Since 


DESIGN 
IN BLACK AND WHITE 
By Don Smith, age 11 


er a a 
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then, we have put out his red Chinese cup with 
water in it, and a pie tin filled with pigeon 
food. We think he might see them and come 
back. 

_ Often when we go out to the garden, we see 
two or three pigeons at the fountain. We don’t 
know if one of them is Orpheus. A pigeon came 
one day and flapped his wings, whirr, whirr, 
against the shutters of our front door. But 
when we opened the door, he flew away. 

We still hope Orpheus K. Pigeon will come 
back. If he doesn’t, we are planning to get a 
baby dove for Christmas. If we bring him up 
from babyhood, he will love us. Then he will 


be very tame, and will not fly away. 
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THE TERRIBLE MR. TWITMEYER 
by Lilian Moore and Leone Adelson (Random 
House. $2.00). Mr. Twitmeyer had a secret, a 


very important secret connected with his job as 
dogcatcher for the town of West Brook. How 
Butterball uncovered the secret proves once 
again that people aren’t as smart as animals. 
It’s a funny story, too. 


LITTLE FOX 
by Frances Frost (Whittlesey. $2.00). Little Fox 
was careless; he broke his leg in a woodchuck 
hole, and so became “the only little black fox 
in captivity.” The scenes between Little Fox 
and his father, especially the first spanking, are 
unforgettable and convincing. It’s a charming 
little book, even though the fox’s understand- 
ing of human talk strikes a false note. 


FOUR LEGS AND A TAIL 
by Flavia Gag (Henry Holt. $2.50). Mr. Vance 
wrote the twins that he was bringing them a 
surprise from Australia: it had four legs and 
a tail. No ordinary animal, the twins were sure. 
When Sing Wing arrived, she was a sensation, 
not only in New Jersey but on all her strange 
travels. 


TWENTY AND TEN 
by Claire Huchet Bishop (Viking. $2.50). How 
twenty French school children save ten Jewish 
refugees from the Nazis is told simply and 
bluntly in a child’s own words. It is a dramatic 
tale of heroism in our own times. 


BILLY HAD A SYSTEM 
by Marion Holland (Knopf. $2.50). Billy Kid- 
well and Fats need no introduction to Story 
PARADE readers. But you will be glad to have 
the first twelve stories about these favorite char- 
acters, all neatly bound in one prize package. 
The author has made new pictures for the 
book. 
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LAFAYETTE, FRIEND OF AMERICA 
by Alberta Powell Graham (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.50). When I finished this story, I 
wanted to know still more about this fabulous 
Frenchman who became a major-general in 
the American Army while still in his teens. 
Perhaps you, too, will be surprised at the 
heights and depths of his career, from palace 
to prison. 


THE TRAIN THAT NEVER CAME BACK 
and other railroad stories by Freeman Hub- 
bard (Whittlesey. $2.25). North, south, east and 
west, these stories sing the song of the rails, of 
heroes and railroad workers, of a phantom 
brakeman, and a reckless Casey Jones at the 
throttle. Through fire, flood and blizzard, the 
train never loses its glamor. 


CRISSY AT THE WHEEL 
by Mildred Lawrence (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). 
When Crissy’s father sets out to sell twenty 
“horseless carriages” before Jubilee Day, it 
looks pretty hopeless, even though he is the 
best salesman in the state. With humor and 
suspense, we follow Crissy’s efforts to put over 
her father’s program. 


LOST DOG JERRY 
by Tom Robinson (Viking. $2.50). Jerry is a 
big St. Bernard with a heart of gold, and it was 
no trick at all for him to make his way back 
home, across more than half the United States. 
An interesting series of adventures. 


THE BLACK STALLION’S FILLY 
by Walter Farley (Random House. $2). Groom- 
ing and training a dark horse for the Kentucky 
Derby was the kind of challenge that Henry 
liked. But it took all his courage and all his 
skill to accept this challenge for Black Minx, 
who had earned herself a bad reputation. This 
story will not disappoint Farley fans. 
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Trice is a story, O my Best Beloved—an old and won- 
derful story — of the most wise King, Suleiman-bin-Daoud, 
and the Butterfly who shook the world by a stamp of his 
foot. There is another — also a wise and wondrous tale — 
of the Cat that walked by himself in the Wild Wet Woods, 
waving his wild tail, and of the bargain he made with his 
Enemy, the Woman. 


There are other such tales — twelve in all— and they are 
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